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DIPPING GUM FOR “BABBITT” 


By JAMES E. 


SIDEL 


Director, Department of Legislation, National Child Labor Committee 


Down in the swamps and pine flats 
of South Georgia, South Alabama, and 
North Florida, thousands of Negro and 
white men and boys toil long and hard 
for wages that most workers elsewhere 
refuse to accept. The Naval Stores In- 
dustry producing turpentine and rosin 
from the gum taken from Southern pine trees is finding it 
increasingly difficult to get a labor force in turpentine camps. 
So fevered has the struggle for help become that operators 
now “steal” workers from each other. 

It is rumored that to prevent the departure of workers 
force is sometimes resorted to, on the excuse that money 
owed to the commissary makes such action necessary. One 
of the badges of the turpentine worker is his weekly or 
monthly pay in “babbitt,” or metal tokens, good only for 
purchases at the camp commissary or company store where 
prices are generally from 10 to 25 per cent higher than in 
neighboring communities. Instead of “babbitt” some oper- 
ators give certificates for the wages earned, and as the work- 
ers buy supplies, the amounts used are punched on the card. 
Payment in cash is not general. 

Under such conditions, it is easy to understand the oper- 
ator who would “let no more families 
move into camp unless they have sev- 
eral boys to chip and dip gum.” This 
operator is by no means alone in this 
sentiment. Adult workers say it is 
understood that their boys will help 
as soon as they can carry a dip bucket 
—and that is at about g or 10 years of 
age, and never later than 12. 

Small wonder, therefore, that the 
Naval Stores Industry, using the spe- 
cious plea that turpentining is really a 
“farming” enterprise, has used its 
power in state legislatures to secure 
exemption from labor laws. As a © 
matter of fact, the tapping of trees 
for gum is an integral part of the 
distilling process and the Naval Stores 
Industry considers turpentine camp 
operation a part of the production sys- 
tem in everything but protective labor 
legislation. 

In the turpentine belt, out of some 
40,000 employees shown in the 1930 
Census, 1731, or 4.2 per cent, were 








An 11-year-old dipper 


children under 16 years. There is no reason to suppose that 
the number has decreased since that time. As a matter of 
fact, because camps are scattered, itinerant and inaccessible, 
it is doubtful whether more than two-thirds of the children 
employed were counted. 

Our field survey in November, 1937, included 21 camps, 
8 in North Florida around Jacksonville and 13 in South 
Georgia around Waycross, Savannah and Brunswick. In 
18 of the camps, 52 boys under 16 years, of whom 16 were 
white, were working as turpentine chippers, pullers or 
dippers, or wagon drivers. In several camps children repre- 
sented 8 to 10 per cent of the total working force, even 
though it was the fall season when the number of dippers is 
reduced because of the slow flow cf gum. Children who 
were playing around the camp and a few who were in 
school are put to work in the summer. 

Turpentining is sticky, hot and arduous labor. “Chippers,” 
using a.5 to 7 pound hack, or sharp knife with a heavy iron 
ball on the end of the handle to make it easier to pull 
through the bark, make a scar from which the gum will flow. 
When 12-year-old boys do chipping from “sun-up to sun- 
down” they perform a man’s work. Even harder is the work 
of the “puller” who performs the same operation using a 
knife attached to a long pole to reach 
up to the cut “faces” of trees which 
have been scarred for many years. 
One 12-year-old “puller” was seen. 

The job of most children is “dip- 
ping,” or putting into a wooden 
bucket the gum which has flowed into 
an aluminum or earthen-ware cup 
attached to the bottom of the chipped 
tree. The child empties the heavy 
bucket into a barrel set alongside a 
forest trail. 

While hours seldom vary, in season, 
except with the rising and setting of 
the sun, wages fluctuate widely from 
season to season and from camp to 
camp. Chippers and pullers are paid 
from go cents to $1.75 per 1000 “faces,” 
but the usual wages are $1 to $1.25. 
One thousand “faces” constitute a 
fair day’s work, and at this rate a 
weekly wage of from $5 to $6.50 is 
average. The adult chipper who can 
net $8 to $10 is the boast of the camp. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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NEW YORK’S LEGISLATIVE 
| MELEE 


HE New York Assembly is obviously jittery about 
its failure to ratify the Child Labor Amendment last 
year. Witness the introduction within the first two weeks 
of the legislative session of eight resolutions dealing with the 
Amendment or federal legislation. They include: 
Two, calling for ratification of the 


cent of the replies from New York in favor of the Amend- 
ment, and with the wide support given by many civic, re- 
ligious, welfare and educational groups throughout the 
State, it should by ordinary standards have a good chance 
for enactment this year. Unfortunately, however, to quote 
the New York News of January 20, “. . . the advance talk is 
that it is slated for its usual rejection. 


“Largely responsible for the Amendment’s expected de- 
feat in this State this year will be the Roman Catholic 
bishops of New York State. Through their spokesman, 
Bishop Edmund F. Gibbons of Albany, they repeated day 
before yesterday the firm opposition to the Amendment 
that they expressed last year. . . 

“The bishops have been misled, as we see it into support- 
ing, instead of the Child Labor Amendment, the Wheeler- 
Johnson bill to bar from interstate commerce goods made 
by child labor—a scheme almost impossible of enforcement 
because of the innumerable inspectors that would have to 
be hired and inspections that would have to be made.” 

The Child Labor Committee is working actively for 
federal legislation as well as for rat- 





pending Child Labor Amendment, ol | 
introduced by Mr. Andrews, Demo- 
crat, long a sponsor of the Amend- 
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9 ification of the Amendment, but we 
consider the Wheeler-Johnson bill 
wholly ineffective. We advocate fed- 








ment and Mr. Minkoff, leader of the 
American Labor Party delegation. 

Two, calling for a popular refer- 
endum on the Child Labor Amend- 
ment at a special election or at the 
November elections. Both are intro- 
duced by Mr. Rossi, Democrat, who 
helped defeat the Amendment last 
year and whose vote last November, 
which had increased steadily from 73 
per cent of the votes cast when he 
first ran in 1934 to 82 per cent in 
1936, dropped with a bang to 57 per 
cent. 

Two, introduced by Mr. Phelps 
and Mr. Moran, Democrats, memo- 
rializing Congress to enact the substi- 
tute Amendment sponsored by 
Senator Vandenberg, Republican. Mr. 
Moran, who voted against ratification 
last year, received only 46 per cent 
of the votes cast in November, com- 
pared with 60, 62 and 67 per cent the 














eral legislation based on the principle 
of the first Federal Child Labor Law 
which we believe would now un- 
doubtedly be upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court. This principle 
was embodied in the separate child 
labor bill introduced last year by Sen- 
ator Barkley of Kentucky and also 
in the child labor provisions of the 
House revision of the Wages and 
Hours bill. 

Such legislation would be preven- 
tive in character. By providing for a 
system of age certificates it would re- 
duce to a minimum the illegal em- 
ployment of children. The Wheeler- 
Johnson bill, on the other hand, is a 
punitive measure. It would rely for 
enforcement upon prosecution of the 
employer after children had been 
employed contrary to law. It is an 
indirect circuitous approach to the 
elimination of child labor which 
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three previous years. Mr. Phelps, who 
also saw fit to vote against ratification 
last year, watched his vote drop from 74 to 59 per cent. 
One, calling for a new Amendment, introduced by Mr. 
Ruvolo, Democrat, a new member of the Legislature. 
One, introduced by Mr. Moffat (who voted for the Amend- 
ment) memorializing Congress to enact the Wheeler- 


Johnson child labor bill. 


Our enthusiasm is reserved for the Andrews and Minkoff 
resolutions for ratification of the pending Child Labor 
Amendment. With the American Labor Party and all labor 
groups placing ratification of the pending Labor Amend- 
ment first on their legislative agenda, with the 1937 poll of 
the American Institute of Public Opinion showing 83 per 
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would tend to make evasion easy and 
enforcement a jest. 

If the New York Legislature desires to memorialize Con- 
gress on federal legislation it should study the various 
proposals before that body, and not rush hastily to the sup- 
port of the Wheeler-Johnson bill, which is opposed by 
practically every group experienced in child labor law 
administration and enforcement. 

* * «* 


Since this went to press, the Assembly passed the resolu- 
tion memorializing Congress to enact the Wheeler-Johnson 
bill. Following a heated debate in which the measure was 
characterized as a subterfuge, 8 Democrats and/4 Republicans 
joined the 5 American Labor Party delegates in opposition. 
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DIPPING GUM FOR “‘BABBITT” 
(Continued from page 1) 

A barrel of dipped gum brings from 50 cents to $1.10, 
with the majority of camps paying 60 to 75 cents for a large 
barrel. To dip a barrel usually requires a day’s work, al- 
though a few adults can dip up to two barrels. For dippers 
a boy’s weekly wage of from $3.50 to $5 is average, but 
because of bad weather or type of forest many cannot make 
over $2 to $3 a week. Some boys get a better rate of 10 to 15 
cents an hour for driving mule or ox teams. Gamble’s 
Naval Stores Directory shows average weekly wages for 
all wage-earners of $7.20 in 1929 and $4.95 in 1931. 
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Into this picture of exploitation, the child worker fits 
naturally. The whole community considers it part of the 
system that a youngster should begin at about 10 years of age 
to work in the woods and continue at approximately the 
same type of job throughout life. Gradually, those children 
who get some education and those fortunate enough to 
listen to radios or see occasional movies get ideas more force- 
ful than any “foreign agitator” could put in their heads. 
Operators are fearful of outside interference with their help, 
especially with their younger workers whom they guard as 
jealously as their sapling pines. Under such a system school- 
ing is regarded as unnecessary and contact with the outside 
world is frowned upon. The slogan seems to be “start them 
young—work them hard—and keep them at home.” 

The thousands of children growing up as turpentine work- 
ers without protection of state laws, without recourse to 
compensation if they are injured, and generally without 
even primary educational facilities, living in tumble down 
shacks in the woods, inadequately fed and clothed, present 
a picture of industrial exploitation comparable to that of 
the breaker boys in the Pennsylvania mines and the cotton 
mill children of 25 years ago. Nothing short of federal in- 
tervention in this mad rush for profits by a greedy industry 
will stop the continuance of such exploitation. 


CHILD LABOR TRENDS 


DETAILED analysis of child labor trends during the 

decade from 1927 to 1936 is given in an article by Ella 
Arvilla Merritt of the Industrial Division of the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau which appears in the current issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review. The study is based on reports to 
the Children’s Bureau from representative cities and states 
on the number of employment certificates issued to children 
going to work for the first time. Fluctuations in the extent 
of child labor and in the fields in which it occurred during 


the ten-year period are shown for both the 14- and 15-year-old 
and the 16- and 17-year-old groups. 

The reports show the types of employment entered as well 
as the number of certificates issued, and are therefore impor- 
tant in indicating what industries must be reached by child 
labor legislation if it is to be effective for any large proportion 
of the children now at work. In the course of the ten-year 
period, there was a marked shift from manufacturing to per- 
sonal service occupations, the proportion of children of 14 
and 15 years entering manufacturing establishments decreas- 
ing from nearly 50 per cent in 1929 to less than 20 per cent in 
1936. The counterbalancing increase occurred in work such 
as that in hotels, restaurants, beauty parlors, filling stations 
and domestic service. Slight increases were noted for mer- 
cantile occupations and messenger and delivery service. 

From 1929 to 1935 a similar trend, although less marked, 
was apparent among 16- and 17-year-old workers, but a 
reversal of the tendency occurred for this group in 1935 
when the proportion in manufacturing and mechanical 
occupations increased from 14 to 21 per cent, and that in 
personal service decreased from 41 to 35 per cent. 

The certificate data for the past ten years show that the 
amount of child labor varies directly with business condi- 
tions. The only exceptions to this tendency took place on a 
nation-wide scale while the NRA codes were in effect, and 
thereafter in states which passed legislation drastic enough 
to close the labor market to children under a given age. This 
is true for both age groups, except that boys and girls of 
16 and 17 were found going to work in increasing numbers 
during the time that the codes barred the employment of 
younger children. In those areas reporting to the Children’s 
Bureau and which had not raised the minimum age for em- 
ployment, the number of 14- and 15-year-olds leaving school 
for work increased almost 50 per cent during the last six 
months of 1936 as compared with the last six months of 1935. 

The Children’s Bureau report, establishing as it does that 
the bulk of children working today are in industries and 
trades not engaged in interstate commerce, shows clearly 
the fallacy of relying solely on federal legislation based on 
the interstate commerce powers of Congress to eradicate 


child labor. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Child Labor Facis — 1938. 36 pages. 25 cents. 


This pamphlet gives a brief survey of the extent and nature 
of child employment in the United States, a discussion of 
the factors which render such employment harmful and a 
summary of the status of legislation, state and federal. 

Child Labor in the Tiff Mines. 32 pages. 25 cents. 


A fully illustrated report on child labor, school attendance, 


working and living conditions in the tiff mine area of 
Missouri. 


CHILD LABOR POSTERS 


Two new posters are available: 


Abolish Child Labor, in two colors, 25 x 38 inches, 25 


cents. 


Map of the United States showing status of ratification, 
in black and white, 22 x 34 inches, 10 cents. 
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PRESSURE GROUPS 


STUDY of propaganda methods and activities in con- 
A nection with the Child Labor Amendment is becoming 
a popular subject for research. 

One of the most recent analyses appears in the January, 
1938 issue of the Public Opinion Quarterly in an article by 
J. E. Hulett, Jr., Research Associate in Social Psychology at 
the University of Wisconsin. Mr. Hulett’s conclusion is that 
the campaign in favor of the Amendment is much better co- 
ordinated than the campaign against the Amendment. “A 
well-organized and active national committee,” he states, 
“furnishes information and inspiration to all comers, and 
keeps itself accurately informed of developments in the field, 
mapping campaigns to meet these developments.” The per- 
sons and organizations opposing the Amendment are com- 
paratively unorganized and their efforts uncoordinated ex- 
cept in “crisis situations—e.g., when a state legislature 
threatens to ratify the Amendment.” 

Discussing the media of propaganda, Mr. Hulett tabulates 
magazine articles on the Amendment (apparently the 
Readers’ Guide and other sources consulted failed to list 
many of those appearing in specialized magazines) and dis- 
cusses three types of symbols used in the campaign: prestige 
bearers, whose names have become symbols, visual symbols, 
and verbal symbols. Proponents of the Amendment, he con- 
cludes, are far in the lead in the volume of visual symbols 
(photographs, cartoons, etc.) but the opposition has a definite 
advantage in its ability to arouse emotional response. “The 
photograph of a small girl sweating in a cotton mill may 
evoke a mild feeling of pity, but a clever cartoon showing a 
hard-faced woman police-officer invading an American 
Home and, while a terrified mother and father look on, 
dragging a boy by his ear from the chore of Helping Mother 
with the Dishes has a stronger emotional appeal than the 
simple photograph. Such a cartoon is calculated to induce a 
feeling of strong resentment at the idea of invasion of the 
privacy of the home.” 

Those who have been close to the fight for the Amend- 
ment may be inclined to believe that Mr. Hulett has under- 
estimated the strength of the organization of the opposition. 
To us it seems pretty effective! Perhaps lack of coordination 


is compensated for by greater financial resources. An en- 
lightening study, if such could be made, would be a com- 
parison of the sources of income and financial expenditures 
of the various individuals and groups working for and 
against the Amendment. 


OUR SENTIMENTS, TOO 


There are numerous reasons for wiping out child labor. 
Anybody can think of most of them offhand. The reason on 
which it seems desirable to hammer once more here is one 
Children Working, * lot of people seem unable to think 
Adults Idle!!22°S of ofthand, or to grasp the first two 
or three times they hear it. 

This reason is an economic reason. The jobless census 
showed 7,800,000 adult workers unemployed as of Nov. 
16-20, 1937. We face chronic large-scale unemployment be- 
cause our machines are so efficient. So it is economic insanity 
to permit 1,000,000 or so children to work for wages, or, as in 
the case of some newspaper delivery routes, commissions. 
Those jobs ought to be open to adults, at higher wages, and 
closed to children. 


If we can get Child Labor Amendment adoption out of 
this recession, as we got a lot of desirable legislation out of 
The Depression, we shan’t have suffered the recession 


in vain. From New York News, Jan. 9. 


H. G. WELLS ON CHILD LABOR 


If we are to build a real modern civilization we must go 
on with definite informative instruction into and even be- 
yond adolescence. Children and young people are likely to 
be less numerous proportionally in the years ahead of us in 
all the more civilized populations and we can not afford to 
consume them in premature employment after the fashion 
of the preceding centuries. The average age of our popula- 
tion is rising, and this involves an upward extension of 
education. 

H. G. Wells, in speech before British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, reported in School and 
Society, Sept. 4, 1937. 








I enclose $ ... 
A FUTURE CITIZEN Name ........ 

11 years; does not go to school; cannot 
read or write his own name. Ad adress ....... 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION WILL HELP 


Every child in America has a right to an education. 


Child labor, which deprives children of their schooling, must 
be abolished. 


Will you help our efforts to keep children out of industry? 


NATIONAL CHILp LAaBor CoMMITTEE 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


GTS a to assist in your work. 
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